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FOREWORD 

The  Honorable  William  O.  Douglas,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  was  a  visiting  lecturer  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Wichita  on  May  14-15,  1958.  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  was 
invited  to  lecture  at  the  University  by  the  Student  Forum  Board,  an 
organization  of  students  which  brings  to  the  campus  annually  distin- 
guished personalities  of  national  and  international  reputation. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  gave  three  lectures  during  his  Wichita  visit. 
On  the  following  pages  are  two  of  the  lectures,  America,  at  Home  and 
Abroad  and  The  Bill  of  Rights  which  were  delivered  to  faculty  and 
students  on  May  15,  1958. 

The  University  of  Wichita  wishes  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  per- 
mission given  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  to  reproduce  th£  texts  of  his  lectures. 
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THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

(Delivered  at  Convocation  of  Students,  Faculty  and  The  Wichita  Bar  Assn., 
Fine  Arts  Concert  Hall,  Afternoon  of  May  15,  1958) 

Introduction  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Morton,  Member  of  the 
University  of  Wichita  Board  of  Regents,  and  Attorney-at-Law 


When  we  think  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  we  think 
primarily  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  the  right  of  assembly,  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy, the  right  to  a  jury  trial,  the  right  to  counsel, 
the  right  to  be  confronted  by  the  accusers,  the  right 
to  be  free  from  self-incrimination,  the  protection 
against  double  jeopardy.  Those  are  the  guarantees  in 
the  first  eight  Amendments.  Yet  other  guarantees 
also  affect  civil  rights.  The  Constitution  outlaws  bills 
of  attainder  and  ex  post  facto  laws.  The  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  abolish  slav- 
ery, outlaw  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and 
protect  the  right  to  vote  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Some  of  the  guarantees  were  ancient,  some  new. 
All  wjere  deemed  essential  as  a  curb  first,  on  the  powers 
of  government,  and  second,  as  a  curb  on  the  power 
of  the  majority  over  the  minority.  "Every  man,  by 
nature,  has  the  seeds  of  tyranny  deeply  implanted 
within  him,"  said  an  early  memorial  of  the  Town  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  whose  people  insisted  on  a 
Bill  of  Rights  for  the  Constitution. 

Later,  James  Madison  wrote,  "In  all  cases  where  a 
majority  are  united  by  common  interest  or  passion, 
the  rights  of  the  minority  are  in  danger.  What  mo- 
tives are  there  to  restrain  them?  A  prudent  regard  to 
the  maxim  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  as  little  regarded  by  bodies  of  men 
as  by  individuals.  Respect  for  character  is  always 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  among  whom 
the  blame  or  praise  is  to  be  divided.  Conscience,  the 
only  remaining  tie,  is  known  to  be  inadequate  in 
individuals.  In  large  numbers  little  is  to  be  expected 
from  it.  Besides,  Religion  itself  may  become  a  motive 
to  persecution  and  oppression.  —  These  observations 
are  verified  by  the  Histories  of  every  Country  ancient 
and  modern." 

The  Bill  of  Rights  sets  us  apart  from  every  Com- 
munist country,  from  every  regime  under  a  totali- 
tarian rule.  It  grants  the  citizen  rights  against  his 
government  undreamed  of  in  most  nations  on  the 
earth  today.  Some  countries  —  England  and  Australia 
for  example  —  do  not  have  written  guarantees  of 
civil  rights.  Parliament  grants  those  guarantees  as  a 
matter  of  tradition,  of  conscience,  of  practice.  Our 


system  is  different.  Our  Constitution  was  drafted  with 
many  "No  Trespassing"  signs  included  within  it. 
Those  warnings  were  directed  against  presidents, 
against  legislatures,  against  courts.  They  proclaimed 
that  when  government  did  certain  things  the  lowliest 
amongst  us  could  call  a  halt.  They  proclaimed  that 
when  government  stepped  across  the  forbidden  line, 
the  citizen  could  shake  his  fist  at  the  law  and  stand 
on  his  constitutional  rights.  These  guarantees  sancti- 
fied conscience.  They  glorified  the  individual.  They 
promoted  diversity  of  views.  They  assured  that  we 
would  not  all  be  of  a  herd  whom  the  police  could 
control  as  they  chose.  They  endowed  the  individual 
with  the  greatest  dignity  ever  received  by  any  people 
in  our  world's  history. 

In  1953,  Irving  Dilliard  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  not 
be  submitted  and  ratified  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
were  it  presented  in  Congress  today." 

As  to  the  First  Amendment  rights,  he  said: 

"There  is  widespread  indifference  among  news- 
papers generally  to  freedom  of  the  press  itself . . . 
Many  newspapers  never  have  an  editorial  which 
touches  the  issue  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
Freedom  of  speech  for  the  individual  is  often  tres- 
passed on  without  causing  so  much  as  a  word  of 
protest." 

As  to  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures: 
".  .  .  these  basic  protections  are  trampled  time  and 
again,  and  a  large  part  of  the  press  takes  no  notice." 
As  to  protection  against  self-incrimination: 
"This   basic   protection  of   an   accused   person  is 
grounded  deep  in  history  .  .  .  Yet  it  could  not  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  today.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
campaign   on  ...  to  undercut   the   guaranty   against 
self-incrimination  if  not  to  eliminate  it  altogether." 
As  to  the  right  to  counsel  and  to  bail: 
"Many  an  accused  person  has  gone  to  prison  in 
recent  years  lacking  effective  assistance  of  counsel  to 
tell  him  of  his  rights,  many  a  time  excessive  bail  is 
required  —  with  little  or  no  objection  in  the  press." 
As  to  the  attitude  of  the  press,  Dilliard  said: 
"No    amendment    to    the    Constitution    can    be 
adopted  without  a  fighting  campaign,  and  I  do  not 


find  the  press  today  fighting  for  the  principles  and 
causes  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  embodies  ...  I  find  no 
reason  to  believe  therefore  that  the  press  would  lead 
a  national  campaign  to  adopt  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
duly  found  unlawful."  Id.,  p.  47.  Were  that  not  true, 
a  vast,  pernicious  system  of  censorship  would  be  fas- 
tened on  the  citizen.  He  would  in  effect  be  driven  out 
of  the  publishing  business  for  perhaps  a  single  trans- 
gression; his  legitimate  activities,  as  well  as  the  unlaw- 
ful ones,  would  be  stifled. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said  in  his  dissent  in  Milwaukee 
Publishing  Co.  v.  Burleson,  25  5  U.  S.  407,  437,  "The 
United  States  may  give  up  the  Post  Office  when  it 
sees  fit,  but  while  it  carries  it  on  the  use  of  the  mails 
is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  free  speech  as  the  right 
to  use  our  tongues  .  .  ."  That  is  why  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  dissented  in  Leach 
v.  Carlile,  258  U.  S.  138,  140-141,  from  a  decision 
which  sustained  a  statute  allowing  the  Post  Office  to 
cut  off  the  delivery  of  mail  to  a  person  adjudged  by 
the  department  to  be  engaged  in  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mail  in  selling  commodities.  They  dissented  because 
the  Post  Office  order  was  a  prior  restraint' operating 
against  the  sender  of  literature  or  letters. 

Their  view  did  not  prevail  and  a  system  of  prior 
restraint  operates  in  full  force  in  the  fraud  field.  It 
likewise  operates  in  the  field  of  obscenity.  Yet  it 
would  seem  that  a  system  of  censorship  operating 
through  the  Post  Office  is  as  obnoxious  as  any  other 
type  of  prior  restraint,  for  as  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
said,  "the  use  of  the  mails  is  almost  as  much  a  part 
of  free  speech  as  the  right  to  use  our  tongues." 

Licensing,  one  of  the  most  notorious  types  of  cen- 
sorship, has  been  quite  consistently  struck  down  when 
applied  to  the  distribution  of  literature.  See  Lovell  v. 
Griffin,  303  U.  S.  444.  That  view  is  essential  to  a  free 
society,  for  its  repudiation  would  mean  that  some 
official  could  determine  what  ideas  could  and  what 
ideas  could  not  be  carried  to  the  homes  of  the  citizens. 
Obviously  a  newspaper  or  magazine  need  not  get  a 
license  from  the  local  or  national  government  in  order 
to  publish.  The  printing  and  publishing  business  is 
not  dependent  on  any  bureaucrat's  discretion  for  its 
existence.  That  freedom  extends  to  all  branches  of 
the  press  —  to  the  pamphleteer  and  to  the  door-to- 
door  solicitor  as  well  as  to  the  more  conventional 
printer  or  publisher. 

The  Court  in  Thomas  v.  Collins,  323  U.  S.  516, 
540,  went  much  further  and  held  that  mere  registra- 
tion as  a  condition  for  making  a  public  speech  was 
not  consistent  with  the  First  Amendment. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  system  of  licensing  of 


the  press  which  we  have  today  in  America  is  the  Act 
of  July  29,  1954,  by  which  Congress  requires  com- 
munist printing  presses  to  be  registered. 

The  principle  that  forbids  the  exaction  of  a  license 
for  exercising  a  constitutional  right  also  forbids  tax- 
ing the  privilege.  Murdock  v.  Pennsylvania,  3 1 9  U.  S. 
105.  If  the  contrary  were  true,  the  constitutional 
right  would  turn  on  the  ability  to  pay.  But  financial 
considerations  have  no  relevancy  to  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

Printers  and  publishers  must  pay  all  the  taxes  that 
other  citizens  pay.  The  modern  newspaper  is  in  busi- 
ness for  profit.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  it 
should  not  share  with  the  community  the  burden  of 
all  taxes  which  others  pay.  When,  however,  the  press 
is  singled  out  for  special  taxation,  other  considerations 
apply.  The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy, 
especially  when  it  is  exercised  with  a  discriminating 
eye.  Huey  Long  in  his  quest  for  political  power  in 
Louisiana  singled  out  the  opposition  press  for  dis- 
criminatory treatment.  The  Court  struck  it  down  in 
Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co.,  297  U.  S.  233,  analo- 
gizing it  to  the  ancient  and  despised  "taxes  on  knowl- 
edge." 

The  First  Amendment  does  not  force  open  all 
avenues  of  knowledge.  Although,  in  the  philosophic 
sense,  freedom  of  expression  guarantees  the  right  to 
know,  express  or  implied  prerogatives  of  government 
may  close,  some  channels  and  restrict  others.  It  is  the 
citizens'  right  to  know  that  has  been  crucial  in  the 
struggle  against  secrecy  in  government.  Yet  secrecy 
in  government  is  not  fully  eliminated  by  the  First 
Amendment.  The  tendency  of  one  administration  to 
be  close-mouthed  about  its  executive  and  legislative 
activities  may  keep  important  information  from  the 
press.  In  recent  years  more  and  more  government 
data  have  been  classified  as  secret. 

The  vice  of  secrecy  in  government  has  increased 
with  the  complexity  of  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  and  with  the  growth  in  the  sheer  size  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Wiggins  in  Freedom  or  Secrecy  (1956), 
p.  225,  says:  "The  trend  toward  secrecy  in  govern- 
ment, inspired  by  such  fears  and  doubts  about  the 
safety  with  which  information  for  the  people  can 
be  given  to  the  press,  is  pushing  us  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  concept  of  a  free  people  that  is  the 
master  and  not  the  servant  of  its  government." 

It  was  Patrick  Henry  who,  during  the  debates  pre- 
ceding adoption  of  the  Constitution,  spoke  of  the 
proper  responsibility  of  government  to  inform  its 
citizens: 


"The  liberties  of  a  people  never  were,  nor  ever  will 
be,  secure,  when  the  transactions  of  their  rulers  may 
be  concealed  from  them  ...  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
divulging  indiscriminately  all  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment, though  the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  in 
its  protections  and  guaranties  adopted  in  Congress 
today." 

It  may  well  be  that,  if  a  vote  were  taken  without 
prior  debate  and  education  on  the  subject,  the  Bill  of 
Rights  might  fail  to  muster  the  necessary  votes  today. 
I  agree  with  Chief  Justice  Warren  who  said  in  1955 
that  today  "the  issue  would  provoke  great  contro- 
versy." It  would  be  greater  and  more  intense  than  in 
1791  when  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted.  But  I 
believe  the  American  people  would  not  reject  this 
great  heritage  of  theirs  once  they  knew  what  was 
involved. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in 
the  vitality  of  our  civil  rights  since  World  War  II. 
Perhaps  we  have  ceased  to  espouse  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  because  we  have  become  a  nation 
of  conformists,  rather  than  individualists. 

LOOK  Magazine  has  recently  emphasized  that  the 
American  man  has  lost  his  individuality.  "Many  uni- 
versities, no  less  than  corporations,"  LOOK  says, 
"were  becoming  faceless  groups,  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  vast  military  training  camps."  It  is  a  fact 
that  only  a  few  speak  out  boldly  on  the  burning 
issues  of  the  day.  The  basic  reason,  I  think,  is  that  we 
have  been  so  preoccupied  with  problems  of  security 
that  we  have  taken  many  short-cuts.  Government  is 
one  of  the  culprits;  but  civic  organizations,  religious 
groups,  educational  associations,  professional  societies 
are  also  at  fault.  The  decline  has  been  general  and 
widespread.  We  have  become  tolerant  of  intolerance 
—  a  concession  that  a  free  people  can  never  afford 
to  make. 

We  have  witnessed  a  hunt  for  the  ideological 
heretic.  That  hunt  started  with  a  search  for  the  sub- 
versives. None  can  doubt  the  need  to  remove  disloyal 
people  from  sensitive  posts  where  they  could  serve  as 
pawns  of  a  foreign  power  in  its  plans  of  conquest. 
But  we  went  farther  than  subversives  and  reached 
into  the  domain  of  beliefs  and  utterances  —  a  domain 
that  had  always  been  deemed  sacred  and  immune  from 
governmental  intrusion.  Thomas  Jefferson  always 
maintained  that  government  could  properly  concern 
itself  solely  with  the  activity  of  the  citizen,  not  with 
his  beliefs,  his  thoughts,  his  conscience,  or  his  utter- 
ances on  municipal  affairs. 

That   philosophy   is    the   philosophy  of  our  First 


Amendment.  It  is  indeed  that  philosophy  that  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  totalitarian  state. 

In  the  totalitarian  state  there  is  freedom  of  ex- 
pression in  a  limited  sense.  In  Russia  there  are  great 
debates  concerning  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted 
in  factories  or  on  farms.  Criticism  fills  the  papers 
and  magazines  of  Russia.  But  this  criticism  and  debate 
do  not  challenge  communism  as  a  system.  Rather, 
they  assume  that  communism  is  the  ideal  state.  Once 
that  postulate  is  expressed  or  implied,  discussion  and 
debate  go  on  apace.  Yet  if  the  discussion  goes  so  far 
as  to  question  the  premise  on  which  communism  rests, 
it  is  condemned  as  counter-revolutionary. 

I  believe  there  is  no  free  speech  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term  unless  there  is  freedom  to  challenge  the 
very  postulates  on  which  the  existing  regime  rests. 
The  First  Amendment  was  a  new  and  bold  .experi- 
ment. It  staked  everything  on  unlimited  public  dis- 
cussion. 

Jefferson,  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  Madison,  the  astute  politician  who  steered  the 
Bill  of  Rights  through  Congress,  wanted  a  Bill  of 
Rights  as  a  restraint  on  "the  tyranny  of  the  legisla- 
tures" and  as  an  aid  to  the  judiciary  in  preventing 
encroachments  on  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

Moreover,  both  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  con- 
vinced that  the  only  wise  policy  was  to  keep  the 
market  place  of  ideas  unregulated  by  the  government. 

Jefferson  maintained  over  the  years  that  "Truth  is 
the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error."  He 
wrote: 

".  .  .  were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should 
have  a  government  without  newspapers,  or  news- 
papers without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  the  latter." 

The  First  Amendment  does  not  say  that  there  is 
freedom  of  expression  provided  the  talk  is  not 
"dangerous."  It  does  not  say  that  there  is  freedom  of 
expression  provided  the  utterance  has  no  tendency  to 
subvert.  It  does  not  put  free  speech  and  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  category  of  housing,  sanitation,  hours 
of  work,  factory  conditions,  and  the  like,  and  make 
it  subject  to  regulation  for  the  public  good.  It  says  in 
words  that  are  unambiguous,  "Congress  shall  make 
no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press  .  . ." 

This  guarantee  plays  a  unique  role.  The  compact 
of  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  of  We  The  People. 
The  ultimate  political  power  is  in  the  people.  They 
can  alter,  revise,  or  undo  what  they  created  any  time 


they  choose.  While  the  compact  lasts,  the  various 
agencies  of  government  are  responsible  to  the  people. 

So  long  as  the  sovereign  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  hereditary,  mercantile,  financial,  or  landowner 
group,  there  never  was,  nor  is  today,  any  freedom  of 
expression.  When  a  select  group  is  in  power,  it 
demands  respect  and  obedience. 

Every  majority  tends  to  acquire  a  vested  interest 
in  the  status  quo.  The  values  represented  by  their 
economic,  political,  racial,  or  religious  interests  seem 
to  them  to  be  the  expression  of  the  ultimate.  They 
cling  tenaciously  to  them  and  look  on  the  minority 
with  antagonism  and  suspicion.  In  a  state  under  the 
domination  of  the  church,  the  teaching  of  evolution 
might  be  deemed  subversive.  In  a  state  ruled  by 
atheists,  religion  might  be  a  dangerous  subject.  In  an 
economy  dominated  by  landlords,  the  talk  of  socialism 
would  be  anathema. 

Madison  maintained  that  freedom  of  the  press  saved 
the  States  from  being  "miserable  colonies"  suffering 
under  a  foreign  yoke.  Certainly  the  value  of  freedom 
of  expression  grew  in  the  minds  of  Americans  as  "the 
struggle  for  independence  went  on.  But  the  people  did 
not  fully  acquire  that  right  until  they  acquired  com- 
plete sovereignty.  It  is  not  surprising  then  to  find 
freedom  of  expression  emerging  on  this  continent  as 
a  political  right  only  as  the  independence  movement 
got  under  full  swing  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is,  I  think,  true  that  freedom 
of  expression  is  one  of  the  last  political  rights  which 
any  people  acquire. 

Freedom  of  expression  is  a  necessary  political  right 
once  the  people  have  the  full  right  of  sovereignty. 
It  is  indeed  the  only  guarantee  that  the  people  will  be 
kept  adequately  informed  to  discharge  the  responsibili- 
ties of  sovereignty.  Without  freedom  of  expression, 
some  public  issues  might  not  be  canvassed.  Without 
it,  the  nation  might  drift  to  a  pattern  of  conformity 
that  loses  all  relation  to  the  world  and  its  large  affairs. 

Liberty  of  opinion  assures  the  opportunity  to  re- 
form. Change  is  the  law  of  politics.  Freedom  of 
expression  and  the  right  to  resort  to  the  polls  are  the 
only  instruments  available  to  minorities  to  wage 
political  and  educational  campaigns  against  the  status 
quo  of  their  day. 

This  right,  if  it  is  to  be  a  vital  one,  must  extend  to 
the  lowliest,  the  smallest,  the  most  despised  minority 
of  all.  John  Stuart  Mill  stated  the  reason  in  words 
that  have  become  classic: 

"If  all  mankind  minus  one  were  of  one  opin- 
ion, and  only  one  person  were  of  the  contrary 
opinion,    mankind   would   be   no   more   justified   in 


silencing  that  one  person,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  power, 
would  l>e  justified  in  silencing  mankind." 

Freedom  of  expression  must  cover  the  entire  public 
domain.  The  public  domain  includes  more  than  elec- 
tion issues.  If  the  people  are  to  be  wise  sovereigns, 
there  must  be  no  restraints  or  limits  on  cultural, 
scientific,  artistic,  or  intellectual  endeavor. 

Every  generation,  if  it  is  to  have  understanding  of 
man  and  the  universe,  must  have  no  limits  to  its 
horizons.  In  Plato's  Kepublic  the  state  would  dominate 
and  control  education,  dictating  how  literature, 
poetry,  art,  music,  and  even  gymnastics  are  to  be 
taught.  In  our  society  the  search  for  knowledge  must 
be  free  and  unhampered.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
must  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities. Teachers  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  ideas  into 
any  domain.  There  must  be  no  terminal  points  on 
discourse.  The  classical  statement  of  that  position 
was  made  by  Robert  M.  Hutchins: 

"A  university  is  a  kind  of  continuing  Socratic 
conversation  on  the  highest  level  fqr  the  very  best 
people  you  can  think  of,  you  can  bring  together, 
about  the  most  important  questions,  and  the  thing 
that  you  must  do  to  the  uttermost  possible  limits  is 
to  guarantee  those  men  the  freedom  to  think  and  to 
express  themselves. 

"Now,  the  limits  on  this  freedom  cannot  be  merely 
prejudice,  because  although  our  prejudices  might  be 
perfectly  satisfactory,  the  prejudices  of  our  successors 
or  of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  institution,  might  be  subversive  in  the 
real  sense,  subverting  the  American  doctrine  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech." 

Public  opinion  —  the  basis  on  which  our  society 
rests  —  must  be  responsible  and  responsive.  To  be  such 
it  must  be  disciplined  and  informed.  It  cannot  be 
disciplined  and  informed  unless  those  who  shape  it 
have  the  opportunities  for  critical  inquiry,  for  the 
cultivation  of  open-mindedness,  for  the  search  for 
truth  in  every  recess  of  the  universe.  This  freedom 
of  inquiry  must  be  allowed  to  embrace  all  realms  of 
knowledge  —  the  arts  as  well  as  religion  and  science. 
An  appreciation  of  the  arts  is  often  necessary  for 
intelligent  law  making.  Appreciation  of  the  arts  helps 
produce  a  society  that  is  civilized,  cultured,  and  ma- 
ture by  allowing  individuals  to  cultivate  their  utmost 
capacities. 

Literature  has  been  a  classic  form  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  ideas.  When  an  author  describes  in  minute 
detail  a  way  of  life,  the  description  itself  may  be 
mute  criticism  of  that  way  of  life  or  the  conditions 
which  bring  it  about.  Advocates  of  the  abolition  of 


slavery,  of  economic  and  social  reform,  of  the  pure 
food  and  drug  laws,  have  found  allies  in  the  authors 
of  fiction.  Dissatisfaction  with  existing  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  moral  conditions  can  often  be 
more  eloquently  expressed  in  a  novel  than  in  a  schol- 
arly polemic.  That  is  one  reason  why  government 
control  over  literary  standards  is  so  repugnant  to 
Americans.  Under  government  censorship  and  control, 
literature  can  be  reduced  to  pallid  and  inoffensive 
discourses  on  the  status  quo. 

Those  who  doubt  the  thesis  that  man  needs  full 
freedom  of>  expression  to  realize  his  utmost  capacities 
and  become  a  cultured  citizen  of  the  world  need  only 
visit  the  totalitarian  states,  such  as  Russia,  and  see  how 
man  has  shriveled  under  the  impact  of  censorship, 
how  poorly  he  has  fared  under  the  diet  of  one  creed. 
The  horizons  of  the  citizen  in  the  conformity  state 
are  so  limited  he  cannot  react  intelligently  to  the 
world  around  him.  He  becomes  a  victim  of  the  agen- 
cies of  propaganda  which  his  government  manipulates. 
In  Russia  the  citizen  is  free  only  in  some  areas  of 
science  such  as  physics  or  chemistry,  where  political 
ideology  does  not  reach.  In  the  social  sciences,  in  the 
humanities,  in  the  arts,  and  perhaps  even  in  agricul- 
ture (as  Lysenko  showed)  the  Russian  scholar  is 
restricted  in  a  way  that  would  be  intolerable  here. 

The  demands  of  freedom  of  expression  require  gov- 
ernment to  keep  its  hands  off  all  literature.  Literature 
performs  the  important  social  function  of  exposing 
all  facets  of  life.  It  loses  an  important  social  function 
when  it  is  subjected  t0  tne  demands  of  the  prevailing 
morality.  Literature  and  morality  should  enjoy  com- 
petitive co-existerice.  Literature  is  the  vehicle  of  ideas, 
of  knowledge  —  unrestricted  by  the  political,  relig- 
ious, or  moral  dictates  of  the  majority  group  of  the 
day. 

Both  the  stage  and  the  movies  are  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  as  the  lecture  platform  and  the  press. 
They  too  are  media  for  the  communication  of  ideas 
- —  at  times  the  most  effective  of  all.  In  some  nations 
the  theatre  has  indeed  enjoyed  a  freedom  the  news- 
paper has  not  known.  In  Indonesia  the  puppet  show 
is  an  important  vehicle  for  political  satire  and  for  the 
discussion  of  public  issues.  The  dahlong  makes  his 
puppets  question,  denounce,  ridicule,  and  criticize 
the  various  ministries  and  the  laws  they  enforce.  The 
presence  of  the  minister  in  the  audience  quickens, 
rather  than  discourages,  the  criticism.  Through  the 
puppets,  the  dahlong  can  with  impunity  say  things 
about  his  government  that  no  editor  would  under- 
take to  do.  In  Burma  the  chorus  in  plays  was  often 


the  medium  for  presenting  in  songs  or  chants  peti- 
tions to  the  King. 

We  of  the  West  have  developed  in  a  different 
tradition.  We  give  printing,  pamphleteering,  and 
speaking  the  preferred  position.  It  was  indeed  around 
them  that  our  early  battles  for  freedom  were  fought. 
The  theatre  was  not  important  to  that  struggle.  So 
over  the  years  we  developed  a  different  attitude 
toward  it.  And  when  the  movies  appeared  we  did  not 
at  first  put  them  in  the  category  of  the  press.  The 
result  was  that  we  have  had  orgies  of  censorship  of 
the  stage  that  have  been  more  consistent  with  the 
totalitarian  than  with  the  democratic  tradition. 

Until  recently,  movies  were  considered  outside  the 
protection  of  our  First  Amendment.  In  1952,  a 
unanimous  Court  held  that  "expression  by  rrieans  of 
motion  pictures  is  included  within  the  free  speech  and 
free  press  guaranty  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments."  Joseph  Burstyn  Inc.  v.  Wilson,  343 
U.  S.  495,  502.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  stage 
and  the  movies  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment  as  other  methods  of  expression. 

Freedom  of  expression  has  many  integrating  effects 
on  our  own  society.  The  individual,  who  has  a  Hyde 
Park  where  he  may  blow  off  steam,  releases  energies 
that  might  mount  to  dangerous  proportions  of  sup- 
pressed. A  great  risk  in  any  age  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority.  Freedom  of  expression  is  the  weapon  of  the 
minority  to  win  over  the  majority  or  to  temper  the 
policies  of  those  in  power.  Moreover,  freedom  of 
expression  makes  acquiescence  in  majority  rule  more 
likely.  Bryce  wrote  about  that  in  The  American 
Commonwealth: 

"Every  view,  every  line  of  policy,  has  its  fair 
chance  before  the  people.  No  one  can  say  that  audi- 
ence has  been  denied  him,  and  comfort  himself  with 
the  hope  that,  when  he  is  heard,  the  world  will  come 
round  to  him.  Under  a  repressive  government,  the 
sense  of  grievance  and  injustice  feeds  the  flame  of 
resistance  in  a  persecuted  minority.  But  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
public  meeting,  and  the  right  of  association  and  agi- 
tation have  been  legally  extended  and  are  daily  exerted 
more  widely  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  there  is 
nothing  to  awaken  that  sense.  He  whom  the  multi- 
tude condemns  or  ignores  has  no  further  court  of 
appeal  to  look  to.  Rome  has  spoken.  His  cause  has 
been  heard  and  judgment  has  gone  against  him." 

In  man's  search  for  the  answers  to  the  puzzles  of 
life,  the  arts  and  literature  may  be  more  important 
than  the  dictionary,  the  morning  newspaper,  or  the 
encyclopedias.  The  Jeffersonian  faith  is  that  if  they  are 


allowed  unfettered  liberty  to  accumulate  knowledge 
and  in  the  process  even  to  wallow  in  trash,  if  they 
like,  they  will  acquire  the  wisdom  and  ability  to  man- 
age all  of  the  perplexing  and  teasing  problems  of 
each  generation. 

Unless  the  horizons  are  unlimited,  we  risk  being 
governed  by  a  set  of  prejudices  of  a  bygone  day.  If 
we  are  restricted  in  art,  religion,  economics,  political 
theory,  or  any  other  great  field  of  knowledge,  we  may 
become  victims  of  conformity  in  an  age  where  salva- 
tion can  be  won  only  by  nonconformity. 

Censorship  or  prior  restraint  is  anathema  to  the 
First  Amendment,  for  it  puts  the  hand  of  the  censor 
in  every  editorial  and  in  every  news  account.  Once 
the  censor  enters  the  scene,  he  becomes  by  virtue  of 
his  power  the  dictator.  One  cannot  engage  in  litiga- 
tion over  every  editorial  or  news  account  as  to  which 
the  author  and  the  censor  differ.  The  date  of  publica- 
tion presses  for  release  of  news  and  editorials.  The 
practical  exigencies  of  a  system  of  censorship  means 
that  the  author  writes  to  the  standards  of  the  censor, 
who  is  beyond  effective  control.  He  writes  to  avoid 
the  censor's  prejudices  and  displeasure,  if  not  to  please 
him.  The  censor  becomes  the  great  leveler  of  thought. 
The  censor  sets  a  deadening  pattern  of  conformity 
which  one  must  meet  or  go  out  of  business. 

Moreover,  jurisdiction  feeds  on  itself  and  tends  to 
expand.  A  censor's  duty  is  to  censor;  and  he  is  subject 
to  the  pressures  of  special  groups  demanding  suppres- 
sion. The  tendency,  I  think,  is  for  the  censor  to  con- 
strue his  powers  liberally  and  freely  and  to  expand 
his  jurisdiction  until  he  ends  in  stupid  and  silly  rulings 
that  often  make  his  role  a  laughingstock.  Through 
the  ages  conformity  has  been  the  great  desire  of  every 
censor  and  his  own  jurisdiction  was  always  an  ever- 
broadening  one. 

Prior  restraint,  as  contrasted  to  punishment  for 
publication  of  illegal  works,  has  other  evils.  Prosecu- 
tion for  what  has  been  published  requires  much  work 
and  effort  by  the  prosecutor.  The  censor  need  only 
use  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  A  system  of  prior  restraint 
makes  it  more  likely  that  rulings  adverse  to  freedom 
of  expression  will  be  made  than  does  a  system  of 
subsequent  punishment.  Prior  restraint  gives  the 
advantage  to  those  who  would  suppress  freedom  of 
the  press.  Under  a  system  of  subsequent  punishment, 
the  advantage  is  with  the  author,  editor  and  publisher. 
A  censor  can  always  find  what  he's  looking  for,  espe- 
cially when  he's  looking  for  smut  or  earmarks  of 
disloyalty. 

Under  a  system  of  prior  restraint  the  citizen  loses 
many  advantages  he  enjoys  under  a  system  of  subse- 


quent punishment.  Judicial  review  of  censors  is 
necessarily  limited  and  frequently  impossible  to  ob- 
tain. Prior  restraint  tends  to  make  the  bureaucracy 
supreme.  A  system  of  subsequent  punishment  gives 
the  citizen  protection  that  prior  restraint  denies  — 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  prove  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  a  presumption  of  innocence,  stricter 
rules  of  evidence,  a  challenge  to  the  law  on  the 
grounds  of  vagueness,  and  a  jury  trial.  These  safe- 
guards are  not  negligible.  They  are  part  of  our  hard- 
won  rights  against  government  that  over  and  again 
has  proved  to  be  obnoxiously  officious. 

Moreover,  a  judicial  proceeding  airs  the  merits  as 
well  as  the  demerits  of  a  book.  Censors  do  not  like 
publicity.  They  prefer  to  work  in  secret,  promulgating 
their  decrees  by  easy  strokes  of  the  pen,  and  censoring 
work  by  work  or  en  masse  as  the  spirit  moves. 

These  are  some  of  the  great  vices  of  censorship  and 
prior  restraint  that  put  them  at  war  with  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  law  involved  in  Near  v.  Minnesota,  283  U.  S. 
697,  worked  a  prior  restraint  in  a  modern  setting. 
The  English-speaking  world  had  had  a  special  history 
of  the  prior  restraint.  Henry  VIII  put  the  entire  press 
under  a  licensing  system.  Before  one  could  publish  he 
had  to  submit  his  intended  work  to  the  government 
for  approval.  This  licensing  system  persisted  in  Eng- 
land until  1695.  The  Minnesota  law,  which  came 
before  the  Court  in  1931  in  the  Near  case,  carried 
the  prior  restraint  one  step  further.  A  publisher  who 
had  a  record  of  publishing  "malicious,  scandalous,  and 
defamatory"  material  was  put  out  of  business  com- 
pletely. And  scandalous  and  defamatory  matter  was 
defined  as  including  charges  against  public  officers  of 
official  dereliction,  even  though  true.  In  a  decision 
that  is  one  of  the  great  landmarks  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  Court  held  the  Minnesota  law  unconsti- 
tutional as  embodying  "the  essence  of  censorship." 
Id.,  p.  713.  Under  the  American  system  it  would  be 
unthinkable  that  a  paper  or  magazine  would  first  have 
to  submit  its  pages  to  a  censor  before  it  could  publish 
them.  Yet  if  the  government  could  close  the  paper 
or  magazine  down  because  of  its  tendency  to  publish 
stories  that  the  government  deemed  dangerous  or 
obnoxious,  an  indirect  censorship  would  be  attained. 

The  power  to  stop  the  distribution  of  literature  is 
as  powerful  a  prior  restraint  as  one  imposed  on  the 
printing  itself.  Liberty  of  circulation  is  as  much  a 
part  of  freedom  of  the  press  as  liberty  of  publication. 

Historically,  many  literary  purges  have  been  con- 
ducted by  tyrannical  majorities.  A  religious  group  has 
often  been  strong  enough   to  gain  the  support  of 


judges  in  punishing  the  publication  of  books  critical 
of  the  sect.  Federal  officials,  sitting  astride  the  ship- 
ment of  second-class  mail,  have  sometimes  been  prone 
to  act  as  censors.  In  some  States  self-appointed  groups 
either  on  their  own  or  acting  in  concert  with  the 
police  serve  as  unofficial  censors  in  their  effort  to  stop 
the  distribution  of  literature  deemed  obnoxious.  But 
since  censorship  is  anathema  to  the  First  Amendment, 
the  courts  have  been  alert  to  enjoin  those  who  threaten 
distributors  with  prosecution  if  they  sell  certain  books, 
whether  the  censor  be  a  self-appointed  busybody  or  a 
police  officer. 

The  dangers  of  censorship  and  prior  restraint  are 
the  reasons  why  courts  are  wise  in  refusing  to  enjoin 
the  publication  of  books  or  pamphlets  that  may, 
indeed,  turn  out  to  be  defamatory  and  libelous.  The 
point  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  Massachusetts  case, 
Krebiozen  Research  Foundation  v.  Beacon  Press,  334 
Mass.  86.  The  book  sought  to  be  enjoined  was  said 
to  contain  wrongful  and  malicious  statements  about  a 
drug  which  plaintiffs  sold  and  whose  commercial  value 
would  be  impaired  by  the  book.  The  court  refused  to 
enjoin  the  distribution.  It  conceded  that  this  attack 
on  the  drug,  if  false,  might  adversely  affect  its  com- 
mercial value. 

But  it  felt  that  an  injunction  against  publication 
of  the  book  would  bar  the  distribution  of  good  and 
wholesome  passages  as  well  as  the  false  portions.  If  a 
judge  could  suppress  all  passages  because  he  thought 
some  were  false,  he  would  be  a  censor.  Far  better  that 
the  book  be  published  and  the  plaintiff  sue  for  libel 
and  collect  his  damages  than  that  a  judge  turn  his 
talents  to  censorship. 

The  theatre  and  the  movies  differ  from  the  press 
and  the  lecture  platform  only  in  form.  The  form,  it 
is  true,  may  make  a  vital  difference  in  the  impact  of 
ideas  conveyed.  A  play  in  cold  print  may  be  a  lifeless 
thing.  The  human  voice,  gestures,  facial  expressions, 
body  movements  may  bring  it  to  life.  A  movie  is 
more  than  the  script.  It  is  the  harnessing  of  genius  to 
awaken  latent  feelings  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  to 
arouse  the  emotions.  A  movie  can  carry  an  audience 
away  more  quickly  than  any  orator.  It  has  an  impact 
in  the  raw  that  the  other  media  usually  lack. 

These  are  the  reasons  usually  advanced  as  grounds 
for  censoring  the  theatre  and  particularly  the  movie. 
They  are,  I  think,  mistaken  reasons.  There  is  no  room 
for  censorship  of  any  medium  of  expression  in  our 
society.  Censorship  is  hostile  to  the  First  Amendment. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  citizen  can  with  im- 
punity say  what  he  likes,  print  what  he  likes,  produce 
on  the  stage  what  he  likes,  draw  or  photograph  what 


he  likes  for  public  showing.  He  is  restrained  by  the 
law  of  libel  and  obscenity.  But  those  restraints  are 
carefully  restricted  and  narrowly  drawn  to  fit  precise 
evils.  See  Roth  v.  United  States,  3  54  U.  S.  476.  They 
too  operate  as  restraints  in  the  manner  in  which  all 
law  tends  to  become  a  deterrent.  But  being  narrowly 
drawn  and  being  enforced  by  separate  unrelated  trials, 
they  do  not  become  a  system  whereby  an  individual, 
a  board,  or  a  committee  subtly  enforces  its  own  moral, 
political,  or  literary  code  on  the  community. 

Censorship  assumes  many  forms.  It  has  been  a 
temptation  for  the  Post  Office  to  use  the  second-class 
mail  privilege  as  an  instrument  to  control  the  content 
of  publications.  This  privilege  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able one,  being  in  substance  a  subsidy  without  which 
most  magazines  would  be  put  out  of  business.  Editors 
and  publishers  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the  leverage 
which  this  privilege  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Post 
Office.  Unless  restrained  it  could,  indeed,  become  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  a  magazine.  An  Act  of 
Congress  states  the  conditions  on  which  the  privilege 
shall  be  granted:  that  the  publication  is  "for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  of  a  public  character,  or 
devoted  to  literature,  the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special 
industry."  The  Post  Office  authorities  ruled  that  this 
meant  the  magazine  was  "under  a  positive  duty  to 
contribute  to  the  public  good  and  the  public  welfare." 
Hannegan  v.  Esquire,  327  U.  S.  146,  150.  That 
ruling  put  the  postal  authorities  in  the  seat  of  the 
censor,  with  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  most 
magazines.  The  Court  read  the  statute  as  granting  no 
power  of  censorship.  Whether  a  magazine  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  statute  is  a  decision  that  concerns 
primarily  its  format,  not  its  quality. 

Under  other  statutes  the  Post  Office  has  under- 
taken vast  powers  of  censorship.  An  Act  of  Congress, 
passed  some  eighty  years  ago,  declares  obscene  publi- 
cations "to  be  nonmailable  matter  and  shall  not  be 
conveyed  in  the  mails  or  delivered  from  any  post 
office  or  by  any  letter  carrier."  It  also  makes  the  mail- 
ing of  such  literature  a  crime.  A  system  of  extensive 
surveillance  grew  up  under  that  law.  Literature  was 
barred  from  the  mails  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ob- 
scene without  any  notice  of  hearing.  It  took  Walker 
v.  Popenoe,  149  F.2d  511,  to  impose  the  duty  to  give 
notice  and  provide  a  hearing  before  barring  the  mails 
to  a  publication. 

In  1950,  Congress  passed  a  new  postal  obscenity 
law  which  gave  the  Post  Office  power  to  return  all 
mail,  stamped  "unlawful",  sent  to  anyone  who  was 
mailing  obscene  literature  and  bar  payment  of  any 


money  order  to  such  person.  The  power  was  construed 
by  the  Post  Office  to  give  it  authority  to  stop  indef- 
initely all  mail  addressed  to  a  person  whom  the  depart- 
ment found  to  be  trafficking  in  obscene  publications, 
whether  or  not  the  particular  mail  was  offensive.  A 
stop  order  of  that  breadth  was  held  unlawful  in 
Summerfield  v.  Sunshine  Book  Co.,  221  F.2d  42. 
The  court  held  that  stop  orders  of  the  Post  Office 
"must  be  confined  to  materials  already  published,  and 
some  degree,  justifies  it.  Such  transactions  as  relate  to 
military  operations  or  affairs  of  great  consequence,  the 
immediate  promulgation  of  which  might  defeat  the 
interests  of  the  community,  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
published,  till  the  end  which  required  their  secrecy 
should  have  been  effected.  But  to  cover  with  the  veil 
of  secrecy  the  common  routine  of  business,  is  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  every  intelligent  man  .  .  .". 
The  responsibility  of  which  Patrick  Henry  spoke 
cannot  be  insured  by  the  judiciary.  That  even  such  a 
devout  libertarian  as  Patrick  Henry  recognized  a 
large  legitimate  area  of  government  secrecy  means 
that  this  responsibility  must  be  enforced,  if  at  all, 
through  the  executive  and  legislative  branches,  and 
through  political  action,  a  vigilant  press,  and  an  alert 
public  opinion. 

Constitutional  provisions  sometimes  give  little  pro- 
tection. This  is  particularly  true  where  great  numbers 
of  the  people  have  forgotten  the  values  which  those 
provisions  are  designed  to  protect  and  their  leaders 
have  failed  to  refresh  their  recollection.  As  I  said,  we 


have  witnessed  in  this  country  a  virtual  witch  hunt 
that  has  had  a  harsh  effect  on  students,  teachers, 
scientists,  and  writers.  The  unorthodox  become  sus- 
pect; the  nonconformist  is  clouded  with  the  same 
suspicions  as  the  subversives.  We  have  forced  our 
scientists  to  live  guarded  lives. 

We  have  been  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  a  few. 
There  is  no  protection  against  that  tyranny  which 
the  law  can  provide.  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
called  it  the  pressure  of  "a  concentrated  multitudinous 
public  opinion."  In  1907,  he  showed  how  at  times 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  so  great  that  a 
teacher  had  no  alternative  but  silence  or  banishment. 
In  other  words,  what  we  have  witnessed  during  the 
last  decade  is  not  a  new,  but  a  recurring  problem. 
Each  generation  must  deal  with  it.  The  only  protec- 
tion is  an  enlightened  public  opinion  forged  by  men 
who  will  stand  against  the  mob.  The  antidote  is  more 
freedom  of  expression  rather  than  less.  The  remedy 
is  in  making  public  opinion  everybody's  business  and 
in  encouraging  debate  and  discourse  on  public  issues. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  recently  stated  on  a  Bill  of 
Rights  occasion  that  "men  more  frequently  require 
to  be  reminded  than  informed."  It  is  fitting  that 
teachers,  judges,  and  lawyers  constantly  remind  us 
of  our  rich  heritage  expressed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
lest  we  thoughtlessly  lose  it  to  ambitious  men  who 
seek  a  short  cut  to  power. 
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AMERICA  -  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

(Delivered  at  an  All-University  Convocation,  Commons  Auditorium,  Morning  of  May  15,  1958) 


America  has  recently  suffered  a  great  shock.  The 
realization  that  in  one  field  Russia  was  ahead  of  us 
was  a  rude  awakening.  The  presence  of  Sputnik  in  the 
sky  circling  the  earth  reminded  us  over  and  again 
that  our  scientific  dominance  was  ended.  Some  of  us 
who  had  traveled  Russia  had  tried  to  shake  the  com- 
placency of  Americans  in  American  scientific  invin- 
cibility. But  our  warnings  were  not  heeded.  The  press 
and  platform  had,  I  fear,  effectively  "brain-washed" 
us  about  Russia  by  pointing  out  only  the  evil  in  a 
Communist  state. 

Communism  is  evil  and  certainly  has  nothing  to 
attract  freedom  loving  people  as  a  way  of  life.  But  it 
has  made  achievements  —  at  least  in  Russia  —  that 
should  make  even  freedom  loving  people  pause  and 
revaluate  their  attitudes  toward  Communism. 

Dr.  Irving  Langmuir  reported  over  a  decade  ago 
that  Soviet  Russia  was  ahead  of  us  in  pure  as  dis- 
tinguished from  applied  science.  His  alarm  went  un- 
noticed. "When  I  returned  from  Russia  three  years  ago 
and  reported  great  Soviet  strides  in  applied  science, 
my  most  charitable  listeners  credited  those  achieve- 
ments to  German  scientists  captured  at  the  end  of 
World  "War  II  and  put  to  work  in  Soviet  laboratories. 
One  has  to  look  deeper  for  the  real  reasons.  Under  the 
Czars  literacy  was  only  about  ten  per  cent.  Under 
the  Communists  it  is  at  least  ninety  per  cent.  Educa- 
tion that  is  so  widespread  and  intense  is  bound  to  pro- 
duce a  flowering  in  some  fields.  Russia  has  experienced 
a  real  renaissance  in  science  since  World  War  II.  Her 
outstanding  achievements  are  not  so  much  in  volume 
and  quantity  of  her  research  and  discoveries  as  in 
the  rate  of  her  progress.  The  rate  of  scientific  ad- 
vancement has  been  startling.  That  was  what  im- 
pressed me  the  most  as  I  toured  Russian  schools  and 
universities.  That  present  rate  of  advance,  though  by 
no  means  permanent,  is  almost  certain  to  continue 
for  some  time.  In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  be 
rudely  awakened  again  if  we  become  complacent  or 
arrogant.  For  Russia  is  fast  advancing  in  many  scien- 
tific sectors  at  a  rate  that  may  well  result  in  her 
passing  us  over  and  again. 

That  at  least  should  be  our  expectation  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  the  Soviet  competition. 

The  first  Russian  Sputnik  produced  severe  reactions 
among  us.  The  reactions  show,  I  think,  that  we  have 
become  sleek  and  fat  and  slothful.  Our  material  com- 
forts have  become  an  end  unto  themselves.  Sacrifice, 


sweat,  and  toil  are  no  longer  national  habits.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  disturbed  in  our  luxurious  living.  One 
has  to  go  to  Asia  for  weeks  or  months  and  then  return 
to  his  home  in  America  to  see  us  as  we  are.  While  the 
world  starves,  we  change  from  one  weight  reducing 
formula  to  another.  We  are  overfed  and  pampered; 
we  are  soft  and  spoiled;  we  are  fat  and  complacent. 

I  fear  that  the  successful  launching  of  our  own 
satellite,  the  Explorer,  may  have  renewed  much  of 
that  complacency.  If  so,  we  are  in  a  most  dangerous 
drift.  The  scientific  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  will  be  nip  and  tuck  over  the  years.  I  see 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  contest  so  long  as  we  are 
aware  of  its  nature,  so  long  as  we  are  prepared  for 
setbacks  as  well  as  victories.  But  there  will  be  nothing 
but  tragedy  if  we  look  on  this  scientific  contest  as  an 
end  in  itself,  as  a  solution  to  any  of  the  basic  prob- 
lems that  confront  us. 

The  basic  problems  in  my  view  are  human  problems, 
not  technological  ones.  Our  problems  on  the  world 
scene  are  chiefly  political  not  military.  Our  chief 
problem  concerns  a  world  divided  between  free  and 
slave.  How  can  we  accommodate  the  free  world  to 
co-existence  with  the  Communist  bloc?  International 
Communism  —  particularly  Soviet  Russia,  but  in- 
cluding Red  China  as  well  —  presents  primarily  a 
political  challenge.  There  are  military  aspects  to  that 
struggle  for  power.  But  the  warfare  is  essentially 
ideological.  Armies  play  a  part,  and  an  important  one. 
A  defenseless  world  would  offer  tempting  invitations 
to  Communist  adventurers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Communists  know  as  well  as  we  that  atomic  warfare 
is  the  end  of  man.  So  the  struggle  for  power  will  be 
chiefly  at  the  political  level.  It  is  at  that  level  that  the 
competition  in  the  future  will  be  the  keenest.  Sput- 
niks are  not  unimportant  in  that  struggle.  But  their 
role  will  be  secondary.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  America 
must  somehow  be  awakened  lest  we  lose  the  contest 
by  default. 

The  premise  that  our  main  problem  is  human  or 
political,  not  technological  or  scientific,  is  a  starting 
point  for  a  vast  reorientation  in  our  thinking.  It 
means  first  that  our  education  must  not  be  allowed  to 
follow  the  lopsided  Russian  pattern.  It  means  second 
that  we  must  make  a  major  realignment  on  the  world 
front,  going  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  as  exemplars 
of  tolerance  and  understanding  and  as  promoters  of 
revolutions  against  discrimination  as  well  as  against 
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misery,  disease,  and  ignorance.  It  means  third  that  we 
must  work  somehow  to  a  political  settlement  with  the 
Communist  world. 

First  as  to  education.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion since  the  advent  of  Sputnik  about  the  need 
to  put  American  scientific  education  on  an  accelerated 
scale  and  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  it.  Something  is 
wrong  with  American  education.  We  have  drifted 
into  attitudes  of  easy  efforts.  Many  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  become  like  country  clubs. 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  Chicago  warned  against 
this  trend  two  decades  ago.  Dr.  A.  Whitney  Griswold 
of  Yale  sounded  somewhat  the  same  alarm  more 
recently.  Hard  work  and  exacting  discipline  were 
pushed  aside  while  easy  popular  courses  took  their 
place.  The  campus  attitudes  shifted  from  hard  work 
to  effortless  seminars.  Easy  discourse  took  the  place 
of  disciplined  effort.  This  decline  in  the  rigors  of  the 
educational  process  was  symptomatic  of  the  general 
decline  in  our  vigor  as  a  civilization.  Our  schools  got 
soft  just  as  our  lives  got  soft.  Son  wanted  it  the  easy 
way.  Father  acquiesced.  Parents  and  teachers  suc- 
cumbed to  the  popular  influences  of  the  day.  Educa- 
tion became  very  much  like  a  cafeteria  where  the 
dishes  were  made  tempting  to  appetites  rather  than 
exhilerating  to  health. 

We  need  to  reintroduce  hardened  attitudes.  We 
need  a  raising  of  standards  and  a  quickening  of  dis- 
cipline. We  need  this  all  down  the  line,  clear  to  the 
first  grade.  Unless  we  change,  we  will  turn  out  more 
and  more  dilettantes,  fitted  perhaps  to  enjoy  the 
material  luxuries  of  our  civilization  but  wholly  un- 
suited  to  meet  the  severe  competition  from  the 
world  scene. 

The  danger  is  that  we  will  swing  from  one  extreme 
to  another  and  in  the  desire  to  strengthen  science 
unwittingly  sacrifice  the  ingredients  of  a  balanced 
curriculum.  That  is  what  Russia  does.  I  found  her 
schools  offering  a  very  lopsided  education.  A  student 
gets  some  Russian  history  and  enough  Karl  Marx, 
Leninism,  and  Stalinism  to  orient  him  to  his  way 
of  life.  Then  he  is  plunged  deeply  into  science.  At  the 
end  of  the  tenth  grade  the  sheep  are  separated  from 
the  goats.  Rather  stiff  college  entrance  examinations 
are  given  at  that  point.  The  elite  go  on  to  renewed 
effort  in  medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  engineering,  or 
some  other  branch  of  science.  Some  go  on  to  higher 
education  in  the  fields  of  history,  political  science  and 
literature.  Some  receive  severe  training  in  Communist 
tactics  and  Communist  leadership.  But  there  are  few 
opportunities  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  education  for 
the  humanities.  In  Russia  there  are  no  counterparts 


of  the  American  college  dedicated  to  a  liberal  arts 
education.  Korol  in  his  recent  book  on  Soviet  Educa- 
tion says,  "The  concept  of  education  which  guides 
the  more  than  700  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  to  general  education  is  wholly  alien 
to  the  Soviet  philosophy."  Even  in  our  schools  such 
as  MIT,  the  engineering  student  gets  vastly  more  of 
the  humanities  than  he  does  in  a  Soviet  university. 
The  Soviets  make  an  important  concession:  they  re- 
quire all  their  university  students  to  take  a  foreign 
language.  First,  the  foreign  language  is  the  key  to 
all  of  the  technical  and  scientific  journals  published 
in  the  West.  Second,  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
is  necessary  for  the  apostles  of  a  faith  who  want  to 
sweep  the  world. 

The  Soviet  school  system  is  turning  out  scientists 
and  agitators  galore.  But  it  is  turning  out  precious 
few  citizens  who  are  at  home  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

Our  pre-eminence  is  in  ideas  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, not  in  the  number  of  cars  per  family.  Our  basic 
values  are  represented  in  freedom  of  conscience,  free- 
dom of  press,  the  dignity  of  man,  not  in  the  size  of 
the  fins  on  our  motor  cars.  Our  ideas  of  liberty  rather 
than  our  production  lines  distinguish  us  from  the 
totalitarians.  Those  ideas  have  roots  in  religion,  poetry, 
history,  psychology  —  the  whole  range  or  spectrum  of 
the  humanities.  The  Soviets  close  a  large  part  of  that 
spectrum  to  their  students.  They  open  to  them  only 
those  parts  that  fit  the  Communist  scheme. 

Freud  and  Jung  are  blacked  out  because  their 
ideas  of  motivation  would  undermine  Communist 
theory.  Only  Pavlov  is  introduced  into  the  education 
of  a  Russian  psychiatrist. 

Religion  is  tolerated  in  Soviet  communities.  But  it 
is  taboo  as  a  study  for  it  too  is  hostile  to  Communist 
theories.  The  Soviets  would  greatly  fear  Billy  Graham 
or  Oral  Roberts.  The  late  Dr.  A.  Powell  Davies  would 
have  been  anathema  to  them. 

Shakespeare  might  be  opened  up  to  a  Russian  student 
who  was  studying  to  be  an  English  expert.  But  the 
world  of  ideas  which  Shakespeare  represents  are  closed 
to  Soviet  students. 

The  examples  could  be  multiplied  on  end.  Russian 
education  is  a  narrowing  experience,  except  in  the 
fields  of  science.  Even  there  Communist  influence  has 
had  some  crippling  effects.  In  agriculture  Lysenko 
set  Russian  agriculture  back  several  decades  by  a 
theory  that  was  congenial  to  Soviet  political  thought 
but  hostile  to  scientific  realities.  By  and  large,  all 
blinders  have  been  removed  in  Soviet  scientific  educa- 
tion. Scholarships  and  other  monetary  inducements 
have  been  offered.  The  result  has  been  a  "crash  pro- 
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gram"  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  price,  however, 
has  been  a  high  one.  Russia  is  not  educating  her 
youngsters  to  world  citizenship.  They  are  reared  to 
the  narrow  Communist  faith.  They  are  not  at  home 
in  the  world  of  ideas.  They  will  suffer  greatly  in  any 
political  competition  with  the  free  world. 

Our  aim  in  education  should  be  to  exalt  the  hu- 
manities. The  great  insolubles  of  the  world  are  in 
human  relations.  We  need  not  fear  for  scientific 
brains,  for  scientific  ingenuity,  for  scientific  achieve- 
ments. Science  must  be  backed  with  imagination  and 
determination.  Yet  what  we  need  most,  science  can- 
not give.  We  need  broad  gauged  men  and  women 
who  know  the  world  and  its  problems.  We  need  to 
cultivate  ideas  of  racial  equality  and  tolerance  for 
diverse  ideas  at  home  and  to  send  emissaries  abroad 
who  will  carry  these  ideals  with  them  and  reflect  them 
in  their  work.  We  need  vast  training  programs  in 
world  citizenship. 

The  world  is  not  cast  in  the  image  of  America.  Its 
problems  are  varied.  Its  people  are  vastly  more  radical 
than  ours.  They  are  both  radical  and  impatient.  There 
is  no  way  to  bridge  the  vast  gulf  between  them  and 
us  except  through  education.  We  need  to  produce 
world  citizens  who  know  and  understand  the  myriad 
conditions  and  influences  in  the  world  where  we  live. 
Only  in  that  way  can  we  cope  with  the  world  prob- 
lems that  confront  us.  We  will  lose  the  great  oppor- 
tunity of  this  age  if  we  go  headlong  for  science. 
Science  needs  an  honored  place  in  our  education.  But 
religion,  poetry,  history,  political  science,  the  arts 
rate  even  higher. 

Second,  as  to  our  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
world.  Our  prestige  abroad  has  been  on  a  rather  con- 
stant decline  since  World  War  II.  The  reasons  are 
varied.  One  is  that  we  have  emphasized  the  military 
alliance  as  our  policy.  We  have  gone  to  nations  offer- 
ing financial  help  on  their  domestic  problems  if  they 
will  line  up  with  us  in  a  military  pact  against  Com- 
munism. We  have  created  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  the  idea  that  we  want  them  to  fight  our  battles 
for  us  —  at  a  price. 

We  have  rated  as  suspect,  nations  that  refuse  a 
military  alliance.  Yet  some  of  those  nations  know  — 
and  I  refer  particularly  to  India  —  that  if  they 
went  pell-mell  for  military  programs  they  would  not 
have  enough  resources  left  to  finance  their  domestic 
problems.  And  they  earnestly  feel  that  unless  these 
domestic  problems  are  solved,  they  will  be  easy  prey 
for  Communism. 

Another  reason  for  our  decline  in  world  influence 
has  been  our  suspicious  attitude  toward  the  unortho- 


dox. We  started  this  reign  of  intolerance  at  home, 
and  the  attitudes  we  fostered  here  quickly  spread 
abroad.  Our  hunt  expanded  to  include  those  who  had 
unorthodox  beliefs  as  well  as  those  who  conspired 
against  the  nation.  This  search  for  the  ideological 
heretic  put  us  off  on  the  wrong  foot  with  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  We  became  the  symbol  of  reaction 
abroad.  The  new  democratic  liberals  of  Asia  were 
suspect  to  us  because  they  were  either  socialist  or 
unwilling  to  enter  a  military  pact  against  Russia. 
To  the  new  democratic  liberals  of  Asia  we  were 
suspect  because  we  practiced  discrimination  at  home 
and  intolerance  abroad. 

Another  reason  for  the  decline  of  American  pres- 
tige abroad  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Chiang  Kai-sheks,  the  powers-that-be, 
the  status  quo  rather  than  with  the  revolutionary 
forces  of  the  world.  The  struggle  against  the  colonial 
powers  was  a  struggle  for  independence.  We  were  not 
identified  with  the  Asian  democracies  in  that  struggle. 
Though  we  granted  the  Philippines  their  independence, 
we  stoutly  opposed  independence  for  Indonesia.  In 
the  eyes  of  Asians  we  became  defenders  of  colonial 
regimes. 

Once  the  Asian  nations  got  their  independence, 
the  revolutions  assumed  whirlwind  proportions.  They 
became  revolutions  against  disease,  poverty,  ignorance. 
Since  World  War  II  —  and  before  —  the  inspiration 
for  those  revolutions  has  been  more  Russian  and 
Chinese  than  American.  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China 
are  more  the  symbols  of  revolution  than  we.  Our 
revolution  has  long  been  forgotten;  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  revolutions  are  still  fresh  in  mind.  Moreover 
they  were  Asian  in  origin  and  seemed  more  relevant 
to  other  Asian  revolutions  than  our  own.  As  a  result, 
the  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  revolutions  have  a  con- 
tinuous influence  on  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
in  Asia. 

Russia  has  outfitted  Central  Asia  with  a  modern 
civilization.  The  ancient  cities  such  as  Tashkent, 
Samarkand,  and  Alma-Ata  are  up-to-date  and 
bustling.  An  American  who  saw  them  would  be  apt 
to  downgrade  them  when  he  compared  the  best  of 
Central  Asia  with  the  best  of  California  or  New  York. 
But  the  Asian  who  sees  them  upgrades  them.  For  they 
are  high  above  Asia's  best.  These  modern  Russian 
cities  built  under  the  Communist  regime  reflect  a 
splendor  of  achievement  that  a  person  from  any 
underdeveloped  country  is  almost  certain  to  admire. 
Moreover,  the  youngsters  from  Indonesia  who  visit 
Red  China  come  back  with  glowing  accounts.  They 
see  the  wonder  of  achievement  and  never  know  the 
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terror  that  lies  behind  it.  They  see  ordinary  people 
like  themselves  escaping  from  misery  and  despair. 
The  impact  of  that  experience  on  the  Asian  mind 
is  great. 

America  on  the  other  hand  represents  the  mansion 
on  the  hill.  The  peoples  of  Asia  all  live  on  the  same 
side  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  obtain  particular  en- 
couragement from  the  manner  in  which  others  like 
them  —  particularly  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  — 
escape  their  poverty.  America  looks  too  smug  to  be 
interested  in  their  problems,  too  rich  to  understand 
them,  too  arrogant  to  treat  them  as  equals.  This  we 
know  is  an  exaggerated  picture  of  America.  But  it 
is  one  that  persists. 

America's  decline  in  prestige  abroad  also  has  some 
relation  to  her  practice  of  discrimination  at  home. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  colored.  A 
nation  that  recognizes  the  color  line  in  the  law  it 
administers  is  suspect  in  Asia. 

I  do  not  think  the  prestige  or  lack  of  prestige  of 
America  in  Asia  is  necessarily  a  decisive  factor  in 
history.  Some  Asians,  as  in  India  and  Burma,  do  not 
place  the  same  trust  in  private  enterprise  as  we  do 
and  lean  more  to  the  public  sector  for  maintenance 
of  their  economy.  Yet  they  are  devoutly  democratic 
in  their  ideals  and  in  their  way  of  life.  Other  Asians, 
who  are  also  passionately  democratic,  eliminate 
America  as  their  ideal  merely  because  of  our  trend 
toward  big  business.  While  they  want  private  enter- 
prise, they  plan  for  the  kind  of  private  enterprise  that 
New  England  enjoyed  a  century  ago. 

The  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  America  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  is  the  vitality  of  the  democratic 
ideal  as  against  Communism.  That  contest  will  not 
be  won  or  lost  solely  because  of  us.  We  can,  however, 
help  greatly  if  we  support  the  new  democratic  leaders 
of  Asia.  Our  failure  to  act,  when  it  is  within  our 
power  to  help,  may  increase  the  odds  for  Communism. 
India  today  is  in  a  dramatic  contest  with  Red  China. 
India,  champion  of  the  democratic  cause,  is  pitted 
against  Red  China,  champion  of  Communism.  They 
start  from  about  the  same  point  in  history.  India  is 
following  one  technique  in  her  attack  on  poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance.  Red  China  is  using  another. 
Democracy  and  Communism  are  opposed  in  neghbor- 
ing  communities.  The  one  that  makes  the  greater 
progress  is  apt  to  carry  all  of  Asia  with  her.  This  is  a 
contest  to  watch  with  interest  and  deep  concern. 
For  if  all  of  Asia  goes  Communist,  America  is  apt 
to  become  a  lonely  island  in  a  deeply  troubled  world. 

We  can  help  India,  Burma,  and  the  other  democ- 
racies in  many  tangible  and  intangible  ways.  We  can 


find  ways  to  allocate  our  food  surplus  to  hungry 
areas  of  the  world.  We  can  build  close  trade  alliances 
with  underdeveloped  regions.  There  will  be  occasions 
for  loans  and  perhaps  outright  grants.  Charity  is  not 
desired  by  these  stoutly  independent  Asian  nations. 
They  would  prefer  to  go  it  alone  without  interference 
by  foreigners  in  their  internal  affairs.  Yet  they  need 
capital;  and  they  need  technical  assistance  in  their 
campaigns  against  poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 
Probably  the  most  enduring  contribution  we  of 
the  West  can  make  in  Asia  is  through  technical 
assistance.  Asia,  steeped  in  religion,  philosophy,  and 
mysticism,  has  not  yet  mastered  the  scientific  atti- 
tude. She  needs  help  and  guidance  and  will  welcome 
our  agricultural  agents,  engineers,  and  scientists  who 
will  leave  arrogance  at  home  and  go  to  Asia  in  an 
attitude  of  humility  and  a  desire  to  serve.  Over  and 
above  these  specific  projects  is  a  more  general  one. 
We  of  the  West  must  somehow  build  an  intellectual 
nexus  between  East  and  West.  This  means  the  devel- 
opment of  communities  of  interest  in  the  humanities 
and  in  various  branches  of  science,  as  well.  Exchanges 
of  professors  is  more  important  than  exchanges  of 
students.  Exchanges  of  lecturers,  the  holding  of 
symposiums  and  conferences,  a  wide  distribution  of 
literature  in  the  various  fields  of  intellectual  en- 
deavor —  these  are  some  of  the  steps  toward  estab- 
lishment of  a  nexus  between  the  intelligentsia  of  the 
two  civilizations.  Once  that  nexus  is  established,  many 
common  grounds  of  political  action  will  be  found. 
Without  that  nexus  East  and  West  will  drift  far 
apart  —  one  radical  and  the  other  conservative,  each 
looking  at  the  other  with  suspicion. 

Third,  as  to  our  relations  with  the  Communist 
world.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  built  on  two 
assumptions:  first  that  Soviet  Russia  (and  more  re- 
cently, Red  China)  is  due  to  collapse  and  that  by 
patient  waiting  the  democracies  will  survive  the 
threat  and  emerge  victorious;  and  second  that  a 
heavily  armed  group  of  democratic  countries  can 
contain  Communism  and  keep  it  from  spreading. 

These  assumptions  have  certain  corollaries.  Among 
these  are  that  a  minimum  intercourse  with  the  Com- 
munist world  is  desirable;  that  no  settlement  with  it 
should  be  undertaken;  that  in  due  course  of  time  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  will  be  on  bended  knees. 

These  major  and  minor  premises  are  to  my  way  of 
thinking  false.  I  have  never  visited  Red  China.  But 
from  all  reports  the  Communist  regime  is  firmly  en- 
trenched there.  I  have  visited  Soviet  Russia;  and  I 
think  all  who  have  had  that  experience  know  that 
Communist  Russia  is  here  to  stay  —  at  least  for  the 
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foreseeable  future.  Both  Russia  and  Red  China  may 
in  time  evolve  into  something  different  than  that 
which  the  classical  Communist  blueprint  shows. 
Rulers  cannot  develop  high  levels  of  education  and 
keep  the  people  permanently  in  subjugation.  But  the 
hold  of  the  Communists  on  these  countries  is  so  great 
that  any  changes  are  almost  certain  to  be  voluntary 
responses  to  internal  pressures,  not  violent  explosions. 

Moreover,  armies  can  keep  the  military  from 
crossing  national  borders;  but  armies  cannot  stop 
either  the  spread  of  ideas  nor  the  political  penetration 
by  evangelists  of  a  new  way  of  life.  In  every  nation 
in  which  Russia  or  Red  China  has  an  embassy,  lega- 
tion, or  consulate,  it  is  active  politically.  Their  repre- 
sentatives are  as  active  in  their  cause  as  we  are  in  ours 
—  perhaps  more  so.  For  they  have  a  passion  about 
proselytizing  their  cause  that  we  often  lack.  Commu- 
nist agents  have  the  fervor  of  apostles  —  a  fervor 
that  Tom  Paine  and  Thomas  Jefferson  knew  but  that 
we  sometimes  fail  to  show. 

Red  China  has  not  yet  developed  an  exportable 
supply  of  capital  nor  an  exportable  supply  of  techni- 
cians. But  Soviet  Russia  has  both.  She  does  not  have 
capital  to  pour  into  underdeveloped  nations  without 
limit.  She  has,  however,  an  abundance  for  discreet  use. 
And  being  a  totalitarian  regime  she  can  squeeze  the 
consumers  at  home  to  serve  her  cause  abroad.  And 
when  it  comes  to  technicians,  Russia  has  a  great 
advantage.  She  has  more  experts  than  she  can  use  at 
home.  The  supply  in  some  fields  such  as  agriculture 
far  exceeds  her  internal  needs.  Moreover,  all  of  them 
are  at  her  beck  and  call.  In  America  we  have  to  offer 
great  inducements  to  get  our  experts  to  go  abroad. 
Russia  has  no  such  problem,  for  she  can  assign  them 
wherever  she  wills.  And  when  she  assigns  a  group  of 
engineers  she  also  assigns  a  component  of  political 
agents  so  that  proselytizing  of  the  cause  may  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  building  of  bridges  and  factories. 

Russia  has  given  commitments  for  capital  advances 
to  many  underdeveloped  countries.  And  she  has  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  technicians  working  abroad. 
She  is  already  playing  a  major  role  in  helping  under- 
developed nations  become  industrialized.  Her  role  will, 
I  think,  increase  in  the  future.  Certainly  the  task  is 
too  vast  for  America  or  any  other  single  country  to 
try  to  pre-empt.  It's  a  task  for  all  of  the  industrial 
countries,  including  Russia.  None  can  do  it  alone. 

Russia  has  certain  advantages  over  us  in  this  devel- 
opment program.  Russia  is  a  low-cost  producer.  We 
are  a  high  cost  producer.  That  will  make  some  nations 
at  times  prefer  Russian  aid.  Moreover,  Russia  has  the 
advantage  of  geographical  propinquity  in  Asia.  We 


can  expect,  therefore,  increasing  participation  by 
Russia  in  the  industrial  development  programs  of 
many  nations. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  conclude  that  every 
nation  that  accepts  Russian  aid  and  Russian  techni- 
cians is  a  stooge  of  the  Soviets.  Every  nation  accept- 
ing foreign  aid  will  strive  to  be  independent  of  the 
nation  giving  it,  whether  it  be  Russia  or  the  United 
States.  We  underrate  the  astuteness  of  the  heads  of 
Asian,  Middle  Eastern,  and  African  nations  when  we 
assume  that  any  compact  they  effect  with  Russia 
makes  them  subservient  to  her.  Politicians  and  states- 
men in  other  lands  are  as  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
Communism  as  we  are.  Sometimes  I  think  they  feel 
more  keenly  on  the  subject  than  we  do,  for  their 
societies  are  more  fragile  than  ours,  more  susceptible 
to  internal  pressures.  They  well  know  the  potential 
menace  of  Russia.  We  need  not  shout  alarms  at  their 
agreements  with  Russia.  They  want  their  indepen- 
dence more  passionately  than  anything  else.  If  Russia 
over-reaches,  they  will  be  the  first  to  tell  us. 

Russia  today  is  a  power  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 
Russia  has  not  been  contained.  She  is  in  every  port 
that  missions  can  reach.  She  is  very  much  in  Africa. 
She  is  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  She  sits  astride  the  high- 
ways that  bring  oil  to  the  West.  To  manage  our 
affairs  on  the  assumption  that  Russia  can  be  excluded 
from  our  areas  is  to  live  in  a  dream  world. 

President  Eisenhower's  denunciation  of  atomic  war 
as  preposterous  should  be  the  final  answer  to  military 
adventurers.  The  only  solution  of  the  conflict  between 
the  free  world  and  Communism  is  at  the  political 
level.  That  means  (1)  recognition  that  Russia  is  a 
great  power,  equal  in  magnitude  to  us;  and  (2)  an 
accommodation  of  our  diplomacy  and  policy  to  that 
reality.  It  means  somehow  or  other  reaching  a  political 
truce  or  settlement  with  Soviet  Russia.  Two  of  our 
most  distinguished  Foreign  Service  officers  —  Ambas- 
sador John  C.  Wiley  and  Ambassador  George  F. 
Kennan  —  have  recently  written  and  spoken  of  the 
great  need  for  this  approach  to  a  seemingly  insoluble 
problem.  Both  are  agreed  that  summit  meetings, 
always  held  under  the  kleig  lights,  are  no  place  where 
solutions  can  be  reached.  No  talks  on  TV  or  at  press 
conferences  can  do  the  ground  work.  The  place  is  at 
the  diplomatic  level  where  talk  can  go  on  for  months 
or  even  years,  if  necessary.  It  took  ten  years  for  us 
to  get  agreement  with  Russia  on  the  Austrian  Treaty. 
It  may  take  as  long  to  get  agreement  with  Russia  on 
any  of  the  many  major  problems  that  face  the  two 
nations.  As  Ambassador  Wiley  said,  these  meetings 
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should  be  "under  the  tyranny  neither  of  clock  nor 
calendar." 

This  course  of  negotiation  involves  great  diffi- 
culties. One  of  them  is  the  monolithic  nature  of  the 
Russian  state  and  the  domination  which  the  Kremlin 
—  as  distinguished  from  Russian  public  opinion  — 
plays  in  the  process.  Another  is  the  habit  of  the  Com- 
munists in  blending  falsehoods  with  truth.  The  end  in 
their  moral  code  justifies  the  means.  Distortion,  falsi- 
fication, deceit,  and  half  truths  are  their  stock  in 
trade.  It  takes  constant  rebuttal  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  This  is  a  detriment  to  successful  negotiation. 
There  are  others.  The  preoccupation  of  the  Commu- 
nists with  the  so-called  manifest  destiny  of  their 
cause  makes  any  accommodation  between  Commu- 
nism and  the  free  world  precarious.  Communists, 
who  believe  in  the  inevitability  of  the  class  conflict 
and  the  collapse  of  capitalist  societies,  play  the  game 
of  cat  and  mouse.  That  is  why  many  maintain  that 
any  accommodation  between  the  free  world  and  Com- 


munism is  impossible.  Yet  as  Ambassador  Wiley 
stated,  "There  can  be  no  question  of  unconditional 
surrender  in  the  cold  war  which  will  culminate  either 
in  war  itself  or  in  a  negotiated  peace." 

The  Russian  is  a  realist.  He  knows  the  searing  and 
devastating  effect  of  atomic  war.  The  Soviets  can 
keep  the  lid  clamped  tight  on  Hungary,  for  it  is 
already  in  its  military  orbit.  But  they  dare  not,  in 
view  of  the  power  of  the  free  world,  try  to  do  the 
same  to  the  world. 

Those  who  undertake  to  negotiate  the  differences 
between  the  free  world  and  Communism  should  sit 
from  time-to-time  at  Hiroshima.  They  should  see,  as 
I  have  seen,  the  faces  of  the  survivors  of  Hiroshima's 
awful  blast.  They  will  see  there  the  tragedy  to  man- 
kind that  an  atomic  war  promises.  Those  seared  and 
disfigured  faces,  those  ghost-like,  haunting  eyes  that 
look  out  from  burned  flesh  stretched  taut  across  high 
cheekbones,  tell  a  story  that  any  human  being  can 
understand. 
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